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THE CHARTER OAK, 


John. That is a fine old tree, mother, in the picture 
I should think it was the old oak on the Common; but’ 
there is a house near it, and no pond. 

Mother. That is the picture of a tree in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, called the Charter Oak. 

Lucy. That is a curious name, indeed! 
they call it so for. 

M. The people who came over the ocean and settled 
in Connecticut, as in the other states, had a Charter from 
the King of England. 

L. Oh, I don’t know what that is, mother. 
Charter—what is it ? 

M. A Charter, my dear, is a writing from the govern- 
ment, which secures certain privileges to those to whom 
itwas given. The charters given to the colonies which 
settled in this country, secured to them the lands within 
certain bounds, with the privilege of forming govern- 
ments, and enjoying many other rights, subject to the 
government of England. 

J. But how did they come to call this great oak tree 
after their charter ? 

M. I will tell you, my son. After the people had 
settled in Connecticut, cleared lands, built houses, and 
lived there more than fifty years, the King of England 
appointed Sir Edmund Andros governor over all New 
England; and he came over, and sent word to the peo- 
ple of Connecticut that they must give up their charter. 
But they would not. After a while he came to Hartford, 
where the Assembly of Connecticut was sitting, with 
some soldiers, and told them they must give him their 
charter. He also declared their government, which 
their charter gave them, at an end. 


What do 


Charter— 


J. That was very hard, I think, for the king to give | 


them their lands and government, and then take them 
away, after they had cleared their lands and built houses. 

M. They thought so too. Governor Treat told what 
hardships he and the rest of the people had undergone 
in settling the colony and defending it against the sava- 
ges and others; and he said it would be like giving up 
their lives now to give up their charter. And they kept 
on speaking and debating the question till night. After 
the candles were lighted, the charter was brought out 
and laid on the table. And, as they kept on talking, the 
people came in to hear what was going on; when sud- 


§ denly, the lights were all put out. Then, while it was 


all dark, Capt. Wadsworth took the charter, without any 
one seeing him, and carried it out of the house, and hid 
itin the hollow of a great oak tree, which stood fronting 
the house of Mr. Samuel Wyllys, which you see in the 
picture. ‘The candles were lighted again, in the house 
where the assembly were sitting, but the charter was 
not to be found; and nobody could tell what was become 
of it. 


J. That was fine, mother. O how glad I am that the 
new governor did not get the charter. I should like to 
see such a noble tree as that which saved the people of 
Connecticut their liberties. 

M. The tree is still standing, in all its beauty and 
vigor, though it was more than one hundred and fifty 
years ago, when the charter was hid in it, and then it 
was a great tree. It.is now twenty-one feet in circum- 
ference, and nearly seven in diameter. 

L. Circumference and diameter—mother, these are 
great words. I can’t understand them. 

M. The distance round anything is called its cireum- 
ference ; and the distance straight through, its diameler. 
| If you put a string round the body of a tree, and measure 
| the length of the string, it will give you the circumference 
of the tree. Ifthe tree were cut down, and you were to 
measure across the stump, that would be its diameter. 
And, the circumference of any thing is about three 
times its diameter. And now, dear children, what lesson 
can you learn from this story ? 

J. 1 don’t know, mother; but I think the King of 
England must have been a mean man; for I have always 
heard it said, that it was a mean thing to take back a 
gift. After he had given them their charter, [ think it 
was mean to try to get it away from them. 

M. You are right, my son. It is a mean thing to take 
back gifts. But [ have often seen children do the same 
thing. They will give away something, when they feel 
generous; and then when a selfish fit comes over them, 
they will go to the person to whom they have given it, 
and say, in an angry tone, “Give it back to me—its 
mine.” Such conduct is, indeed, very mean. It was 
|not only mean, but wicked, for the king of England to 
jon the people to give back the charter which he had 
|given; for no government has aright to take away a 
charter which they have once given, unless the people 
to whom it is given fail to fulfil their part of the agree- 
ment; for a charter is a bargain between the govern- 
ment and the people who receive it. But, is there no 
other lesson to be learned from this story ? 
| J, I think it teaches us how to prize a good govern- 
ment, which will do as it says. 

M. Yes; and it shows us how grateful we ought to 
be for our liberties. We live undera government where 
| our rights and privileges cannot be taken away from us, 
| unless we have broken the laws, and so forfeited them. 
| But, there are a great many people in the world who do 
|not enjoy such privileges. In some countries, people 
have to hide their books, as the people of Connecticut 
hid their charter. In one place, where the missionaries 
| had distributed Bibles and Tracts, the government and 
| the priests took them away from the people and burned 
‘them. But some of the people were so anxious to learn 
what was in the books, that they buried them up in the 
ground, till the storm of persecution was over, and then 
dug them up and read them. Indeed, if you thought as 
much of books as many do, who are destitute of them, I 
think you would be a great deal more careful of them; 
and you would not let your Youth’s Companion lie about 
and get torn in pieces. One man, of whom the mission- 
aries tell us, was so anxious to get the “History of Jo- 
seph,” that he hired a person for a great sum of money 
to write a copy of it. But many children among us have 
books so plenty that they do not know what to do with 
them. They read a little in one and a little in another, 
and throw them about, as though they were no better 
than old cast off playthings. Now, whenever you see a 
book, remember how much pains many people have taken 
to get a single book, and what great numbers have none 


at all. 




















NARRATIVE. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
JEANETTE, 


Jeanette was one day hastening home from 
school. One would have thought from her ap- 
pearance, that her thoughts were engaged with 
some important subject; but to tell the truth, her 
mind was simply engaged in wishing two things. 
First, that dinner might be ready as soon as she 
reached home, because several hours of study 
had given her an appetite. Secondly, she had a 
sort of half-wish that something remarkable had 
happened during her absence, which she should 
have the pleasure of hearing described, for Jean- 
ette was very fond of new things. 

To her great joy, she found, on entering the 
parlor, where her mother sat, that something 
had happened. There was a letter, directed to 
Miss Jeanette Fletcher, lying upon the table. 

**Oh, where did this come from, mamma?” 
she cried; ‘* what a queer-looking thing it is!” 

‘* Read, and you will know,” her mother an- 
swered, and she smiled as she spoke. 

Now Jeanette was not quite sure what this 
smile meant. It might have been just a way of 
shewing kind and affectionate feeling. Or it 
might mean that there was good news in store 
for her. Or, but that was not probable, it was 
perhaps excited by the uncouth appearance of 
her letter. Of all these things the little girl 
thought, as she examined the letter on all sides. 
It was written upon a half-sheet of very coarse 
paper, sealed with a large wafer, which made a 
very awkward display upon the outside, and be- 
ing folded in an exact square, presented alto- 
gether a very singular appearance. Jeanette 
opened and read as follows : 

‘* My dear cousin, 

This is to inform you that I am well, and hope 
you are the same. 

How hard it is to write letters! 
of any thing to say. 

Mamma says she should like to have you 
make us a visit, but Mary and I am afraid you 
would not like living in the country. 

This is all I can think of. 

From your affectionate cousin, ANN Ray.” 

The letter was written in a stiff, contracted 
hand, and Jeanette could scarcely help laugh- 
ing at it a very little, but she thought that would 
not quite please her mother, so she only said: 
** Ann Ray! I did not know I had a cousin Ann.” 
**Oh,” said her mother, ‘they call her Nannie 
at home, and I suppose you thought that her real 
and only name.” 

‘* Well, mamma, I don’t think she wants me 
to come there a bit, and though I should like to 
go very much, I’m sure I couldn’t accept such 
an invitation as that. She only says ‘mamma 
would like you to visit us,’ and then comes a 
* but,’ which is as much as to say, ‘1 don’t.’” 

‘*My dear,’ her mother answered, ‘ your 
cousin has not been to school all her life, as you 
have done, and perhaps never wrote a letter be- 
fore this one. Therefore she could not be ex- 
pected to express her ideas in the best manner. 
She undoubtedly would really like to have you 
there; only she feels a little afraid to say so lest 
you should not like your ‘* country cousin.” 

At the words ‘country cousin,’ Jeanette 
smiled. She had heard of little girls who were 
ashamed of such relatives, but her mamma had 
guarded her with care from false pride of this 
sort, so that she was prepared to be as happy in 
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a farm house as in her own elegantly furnished 
home. 

“And do you really think they want me 
mamma,” she asked. ‘* Oh do let me go there. 
I never was in the country in all my life, and 
Charles had such a nice time last summer when 
he was there!” ‘I should like to have you go 
my dear, but you must make up your mind to 
be contented four weeks away from home, be- 
cause your cousin John will not return to the 
city before that time, and I could not trust you 
alone, you know.” 


Jeanette hesitated. Four weeks seemed so 
long! At last, however, she decided upon going, 


and her mother began packing a little trunk for/ the wagon. 





time she began to feel more uncomfortable. BENEVOLENCE., 
There were several rough looking men talking | === — 

and laughing upon the benches before the house, | THE NESSSSRTED BOY. 

and she began to think, “Suppose one of these| How wrong it is for the young to fret and tor- 
men should come in here, and see a little girl) ment those children to whom God has given a 
sitting all alone, and should carry her off.” Then | different face from their own, or who are de- 
she assured herself that it was foolish to think of | prived of some of the senses they enjoy. It al. 
such a thing. Still she became more and more | ways betrays a wicked heart. Instead of doing 
uneasy. Just then a wagon drove up to the | this, it would better become them to be thankful 
jdoor and aman jumped out. Then a woman to their Maker for what he has done for them; 
who was with him gave him a large bundle, and and do all in their power to make their less fa. 
he came with it into the room where Jeanette | vored companions happy. 

sat, and laid it carefully upon a sort of sofa, | l remember that among my playmates there 
while he went back to assist the woman out of was a little boy of gentle manners, and sweet 
She came in presently and sat down disposition. He was always cheerful and con. 











her. She selected plain dresses and thick shoes, |near the bundle. Jeanette perceived that she _tented—but he was afflicted. His eyesight was 


to Jeanette’s great surprise. 


dresses.” 


“Why mamma,” | was pale and thin, and seemed very tired. ( 
said she, ‘you haven’t put in any of my nice |then there came a little weak cry from the sup-| vidual across the street. len 
posed bundle, and she knew it must be a baby. | would have to bring the book within an inch of 


Just so poor, that he could not distinguish an indj- 


When he read he 


“Well, my dear,”’ said her mother, * you will|'The young woman instantly took it gently in| his face; and then he saw very imperfectly. His 


find these plain frocks more sutiable for the} her arms, trying to soothe it. 


Jeanette thought (thirst for knowledge was so great, that he often 


woods and fields, than you now imagine. How- she could relieve the poor mother by taking sat up half the night to devour some interesting 


ever, I will.give you one for church.” 


**Woods and fields!” how delightfully these | and asked if she might take it from her. 
words sounded to the ear of Jeanette, who, al- | woman seemed pleased. 


‘care of the little one, so she went towards her, history. 
The | culiatly fond. 


She thanked Jeanette | and kind, he was often pestered by his associates 


For of this kind of reading he was pe- 
But although this boy was govd 


though born in a great city was in heart a real several times, and said she was very tired and | and called hard names, because he was poor an¢ 


country girl, in the best sense of the words. All wanted some milk for the baby, and that she | afflicted. 
that day she was continually running upstairs to could go now, and try to procure some. 
peep into her trunk, hopping and dancing about |ette felt very happy. ) 
it, in all the impatance of her anticipated jour-| at once, and she had began to love the baby very | which gave him much sorrow. 
ney. To her great surprise she found, on one of much, when the mother came back and took it | taliated. 
these surveys a wooden horse putting up a queer | from her that she might feed it. 
looking head from one corner of the trunk, and | done, Jeanette asked her if she would not like | 
on further examination, she discovered sundry |to lie down and rest. 
animals of like kind, as well as a wooden doll, | baby,” said she. 


and a brown paper bag of candy. What all this | 


meant she did not know, till her mother told her | expect my husband would be glad if I could get 
Jean- a little rest, for | was broke of it last night.” 


that these were presents for her cousins. 
ette thought this an excellent plan, and wonder- 
ed why she had not herself suggested it. 


next morning her cousin John made his appear- | 


The | however she was glad to be of use, so she beg- | 
ged her to lie upon the sofa and try to sleep. 


** Well, I don’t know,” said the woman, 


Jeanette thought this woman talked oddly; | 


ance, with a large, old fashioned chaise, into | She left the room however, and was gone a long 


which her father lifted her carefully, and in aj time. 


few minutes they set off. John was a rough, 
brown looking boy about fourteen years of age. 
He seemed never to have thought that his little 
cousin might expect him to talk to her, as he 
preserved a steady silence for many miles. 
Jeanette thought this very strange. At last she 
became so tired of keeping her nimble tongue 
still, that she began talking herself, and asked 
her cousin if he liked Boston better than the 
country. 

* Oh no,” he answered, and then there was a/| 
long pause. 

Jeanette began to think him a very strange | 
sort of a boy. She was quite sure that at home | 
he always sat like a judge ina corner, that he 
never talked, laughed, or played; and then she 
began to wonder if all her cousins did so too. 

At dinner time John drove up to a little tavern 
which stood by the way side, and told Jeanette 
that he supposed she must be hungry by this 
time. It was quite true that she felt rather a 
better appetite than usual, but then she did not 
much like the idea of going into this strange 
house for adinner. So she asked John if she 
might not sit in the chaise while he dined. He 
told her that the horse was hungry, and wanted 
his dinner too, and that she would feel better 
after changing her position. She no far- 
ther objections; so her cousin lifted her from the 
chaise, and went with her into the house. It 
looked very cheerless and uncomfortable in the 
room to which she was led. John was obliged 
to leave her there alone. He told her that he 

must first ask the folks if they could give them 
some dinner, and that he must find some oats for 
the horse. Jeanette felt very sorry at being left 
alone. She began to wish she had not come so 
far from home. There were several maps upon 
the walls of the room, and among others, one of 
the whole state of Massachusetts. She was 


made 


pleased to see the name of Boston upon this 


gan crying with all its strength. 
lette tried to do as others whom she had seen 
'with infants; in- vain she hushed, danced and 
|trotted it; the baby screamed on, and after a 
| while the mother, hearing its cries, returned to 


The baby became fretful, and at last, be- 
In vain Jean- 


take it. She assured Jeanette that, thanks to her 
kindness, she had slept a little, and felt quite re- 
freshed. Soon after this she went away again 


in the wagon, and John came in to say that din- 


ner was ready. That was quickly over, and 
before many minutes they were again on their 
way. Jeanette felt in fine spirits and John be- 
came less taciturn. She gave him a minute de- 
scription of the young woman and the baby. 

‘* What sort of a horse had they?” asked John. 

** Oh I don’t know, I never mind the horse,” 
said Jeanette. 

‘Don’t you! Well now I never mind any 
thing else hardly,” said John. ‘ But the reason 
why I asked was, because 1 shouldn't wonder if 
that woman was our Sally.” 

‘* Our who?” cried Jeanette. 

‘Why a girl who used to live at our house, 
and was married to one of father’s farmers last 
year.” 

“Is she pretty—does she wear a straw bonnet 
trimmed with green?” 

“JT ean’ttell,” said John, “about the bonnet, and 
as to whether she is pretty or not, I don’t know 
—I’ve heard folks say she was.” 

Jeanette became at once quite interested. She 
went on asking more questions, and at last John 
told her that the baby’s name was Lucy Ray— 
‘‘my mother’s namesake you see,” said he. 

Jeanette was delighted. She thought all this 
adventure with the young woman quite a nice 


affair, and speculated upon it half an hour. 
[To be Continued. } 


Maxim.—By revenging the insults of the wicked, you 
make yourself only their equal ; but, by forgiving them, 


As he passed quietly along the streets, 


Jean- | minding his own business, he was frequently 
All her discomfort fled | hailed, and some epithet pronounced upon hin, 


But he never re- 
He bore it all like a martyr. I have 


When this was|seen the tears roll down his cheeks, while he 
retired from his unfeeling circle, where his no. 
“ Because I can hold the, ble soul was distressed by the unkind remarks 

|of those, who were his inferiors in every thing 
«6 ][ | but ridicule and low wit. 
the master would sometimes throw out some 
| cutting word, because he was not able to read so 


And even at schoo! 


well as some others did, owing to his eyes, 
Thus was this poor boy harrassed both in school 
and out; in his own neighborhood and abroad. 
But if ever there was a good heart hid beneath 
a homely exterior, and tattered garments, it was 
here. Yes, in this despised near-sighted child 
of sorrow, there shone forth as noble a mind as 
was ever bound upin flesh. He was obliging, 
even to those who spoke unkindly to him; and 
would always be ready to do them a favor. 

This little afflicted child has now grown up to 
manhood; but he has experienced much of hard- 
ships arid sorrow. He could learn no trade, and 
his mother being poor, he was obliged in some 
small way, to earn his own livelihood. But be- 
ing industrious he has thus far succeeded better 
than any one could expect. If he could not en- 
gage himself in one kind of business he tried an- 
other—and now he follows the sea. 

Whenever I think of this youth, my heart 
is drawn out in pity for him. Sometimes 
he has told me in tears that he did not know 
what to do. But the last time I saw him he ap- 
peared happy. ‘ For,” said he, ‘I now havea 
good prospect before me.” I know of no youth 
of his years, who is more intelligent than he. 
He appears to be well acquainted with the his- 
tories of all countries; and this information he has 
gathered by hard study. Such an example as 
this is worthy of all praise. Who among our 
readers will intimate this youth? Are you af- 
flicted in any way? Are you spoken unkindly 
to? Mind it not, but persevere in such a cours 
as this youth followed, aud you will surely be 
the gainers. Never return evil for evil. Never 
speak a hard word in return for a hard word. 
Never disoblige your companions, although they 
have proved themselves unworthy to receive your 
favors. Then you will have a reward in know- 
ing that you have done right, which is above all 
price. 

Children, be persuaded to love all your asso- 
ciates, though they be poor and afflicted. Be 
above possessing that foolish disposition which 
seeks to find fault either in the looks or actions of 
another. Has Heaven favored youabove the rest 








map, it looked so natural she thought. After a 


you become thereby their superior. 


of your companions? Thank Him, and be kind 
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to them, and you shall receive their blessings | 
and God’s approbation, which alone is i 
possessing.—Portland Tribune. | 
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THE BLIND SAILOR. 


fered a resolution to supply the sailors with the | 





lie; for Willie he said, was not going to eat | He answered very cheerfully, ‘“* Yes, ma’am.” 
any dinner. Whallie, however, changed his mind ,Then he talked a little while with his mother 
when the bell rang, and began to think he was about his plays, until she told him that he might 
hungry after all; so George was left to dig alone.|go and find his aunt Ellen. ‘ What are you 
He found this rather dull work, and was happy | going to tell her?”’ she asked. ‘* That I am sor- 
enough when Willie came again to help him. | ry.” 


{own side of the fence. 


‘*And that you won’t do so any more?” 


They worked hard, and after a while each of|‘* Yes, ma’am,” and giving his mother a kiss, 
he littl ee nt f-cond 40 tie) y as 
At a meeting of a Bible Society, an agent of. | the little boys had quite a heap of sand on his 


They were enjoying it 


wd of God, and added, “TI shall not call on | well, when Willie’s mother wanted him for some- 
we ’ ‘ 


any individual to second it; but, seeing that l am 


thing, and called to him to come in. This vex- 


. -. led George v : ough he generally 
surrounded by so many sailors, I shall leave it to | d George very much, for though he g : 


one of them to come forward.” 
There was silence for a few moments, when a | 


sailor, with much confidence, arose, and with a} 
harsh tone of voice, said, ‘Sir, there is not an | 


'good woman.” 


was a pleasant boy, he sometimes got angry 
when he could not have his own way. ‘1 don’t 
like Willie’s mother,” said he, ‘“‘ she is not a 
His aunt Ellen was in the gar- 


3 . 
ee en, ¢ -orge s s,a she tol 
individual present, who has greater reason to |d n, and heard George say this, and she told 


second your resolution, than the person who now 
addresses you. Before I had arrived at twenty 
years of age, in every species of vice and immo- 
rality [ led the van. Our ship was ordered to 
the Coast of Guinea; a violent storm came on, 


the vivid lightning flashed around; at last it| 
From that time to the present | 


struck my eyes. 
I have not bebeld the light of day; but, sir, 
though I was deprived of sight, | was not de- 
prived of sin; I was very fond of having books 
read to me, but alas! only bad books. At length 
a Scotchman came to my house, and said, I 
know you are fond of hearing books read; will 
you hear me read? [I said I had no objections. 
He read the book to me; I felt interested, and 
at the end of his reading, I said tell me what 
book you have read. Never mind, said he, | 
will come again and read more; and he came 
again, and again, and again. At last the tears 
gushed out of my blind eyes, and I earnestly ex- 
claimed, O sir, what book is this?) This book is 
the Bible. From that time, though blind, I see 
I can discern the way of salvation by a crucified 
Saviour; from that time to this I have been ena- 
bled te follow my Lord and Saviour; and I come 
forward to second this resolution, knowing the 
advantages of circulating the sacred volume.” 

He subsequently received a few shillings every 
week, which he distributed to benevolent socie- 
ties. 
whom he employed to read the Bible to him, and 
lead him about to the hovels of the poor, where 
he might tell of what God had done for his soul, 
and invite them to the same Fountain of peace. 

Children, never neglect to read to the poor, 
the blind, or the aged, from the word of God, 
and you may be instrumental of the conversion 
of many a sinner. Though you should become 
lame and blind yourselves, you may prove bene- 
ficial to hundreds of your fellow-creatures. 
Then strive to be useful, and daily seek for op- 
portunities of doing good, and God Almighty 
will richly reward you.—Jb. 





THE NURSERY. 


FOR THE LITTLE BOYS, 

Willie and George were two little boys, about 
four years old, and Willie’s father lived in the 
next house to George’s grandfather. Willie’s 
yard was close by George’s garden. There was 
only a fence between, and they could look be- 
tween the boards very easily; besides there were 
steps, so that they could go over from one side 
to the other. Their mothers did not let them go 
over without leave, but they used to sit on the 
steps and play together a great deal. 

One day George and Willie thought they 
would ‘dig a drain for their farm,” as they 
said; so Willie found a piece of tin to work 
with, and George got an old hoe that belonged 
to his grandfather, and they began digging un- 
der the fence in good earnest. They were so 
busy about it that they could hardly spare time 
to eat their dinners. George was called first, but 
he wanted his dinner apron off almost as soon as it 
was on, so that he might ‘‘ go and play with Wil- 


. 


He gave sixpence a week to alittle boy | 


jhim it was wrong for him to speak so. This 
|only made him more angry, and he was so naugh- 
ty as to catch up a stone to throw at his aunt, 
jand before she could take it out of bis hand he 
sent it towards her. Then she took hold of his 
| hand, and led him into the house to his mother. 
‘* 1 am sorry to bring George to you,” said she, 
|**but he threw a stone at me just now, and I 
ithought you would want to know it.” ‘ Cer- 
tainly,” said his mother; and when his aunt had 
| gone out, she led the little boy into her bed-room, 
jand told him to sit on the trunk in the corner 
\till she called him. She had two reasons for 
this one was to punish him for being so naugh- 
ity, and the other, to give him time to get over 
‘being angry, before she talked with him about 
it. She went out and shut the door, but George, 
| was not a good boy yet, and he cried very loud, 
'and kicked his feet against the trunk. ‘* Moth- 
ler! mother! mother?” he called, again and again, 
|but his mother made no answer. After a while 
he stopped, and came and opened the door. “I 
will be a good boy now, mother,” said he. ‘I 
told you to set on the trunk, dear, till I called 
you,” said his mother. 
| ‘Then George shut the door pretty hard, went 
|back to the trunk, and began to kick and cry 
‘again. After a while he stopped, and his moth- 
‘er went to the door to speak to him, but she 
found that he had left the trunk, and was play- 
ing with a sponge in a bowl of water at the wash 
stand. She led him gently back, and said, ‘I 
shall be obliged to punish you, George, if you 
iget off the trunk again till Teall you.” This 
\time he sat still until his mother came to the 
|door and said, ** Now come to me, George.” 
|'Then she led him to the sofa, where her work 
| was, and said to him, ** Why did mother send 
you into the bed room?” ‘ Because I was 
naughty, I suppose.” ‘ Well, what did you do 
that was naughty?” ‘I threw a stone at aunt 
Ellen.” “And what did you do that for?” 
““ Why, I said Willie’s mother was a naughty 
woman, and she is.”” ** What did Willie’s moth- 
er do?” ‘She called him to come into the 
house when we were playing.” ‘* But was it not 
right for her to call her little boy when she want- 
ed him?” * Yes, ma’am, but—.” ‘ That will 
do. Now can tell you why you called Mrs. 
L. a naughty woman; it was because you were 
angry. You wanted Willie to stay, and when 
he went away you were vexed, and so you, a lit- 
tle boy, called his mother—a grown-up lady— 
“a naughty woman.” You forgot that God was 
looking at you; and so you said naughty words, 
and what was worse, you threw a stone at aunt 
Ellen.” “I don’t hke aunt Ellen.” “ What 
did aunt Ellen dot” ‘She brought me in here 
to you.” ‘ Mother was glad to have her do so, 
though she was grieved to hear what her little 
boy had done. Aunt Ellen did not want to come 
and tell mother about you, but it would not have 
been right if she had not, because I should not 
have known it, and you would, perhaps, have 
done the same naughty thing again.” 

George’s anger was all gone now, and when 
his mother said, ** Don’t you want to go and tell 
aunt Ellen that you won't do so any more?” 
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away he ran, as happy as possible, because he 


: ee é 
/had begun to do right.—N. Y. Evangelist. 





MORALITY. 


AN OFFER, 
Mr. Eprror,—Not long since, a young lad of 
good moral character, and possessing an enter- 
prising spirit, was seeking some kind of business. 





| At length he had the promise of good wages to 
|take charge of a grocery, where, as he soon 
| learned, the principal business was selling ardent 
'spirits. He was out of employ, and had been 
for some time. This was the best opportunity 
‘he had heard of, so far as pay was a considera- 
ition, and he was poor. But he decided not to 
| accept it, even when urged; he said he did not 
\think he ever should be tempted to drink any of 
‘their liquors, yet he might yield to temptation 
as others had, and therefore, he would not put 
himself in its way. Besides, when conversing 
with his mother about the matter, and such con- 
sultations generally elicit the truth, they both ar- 
rived at the deliberate and very correct opinion, 
that in a very short time there would be no such 
business carried on in the land, and that he 
would be throwing away his time to become ac- 
quainted with such business, or to serve such an 
apprenticeship. He declined the offer. Who 
does not say that is a wise son, that he will make 
a glad father, and be the joy and support of 
his mother? Will not God provide for such a 
youth? Is there not an honest and lawful way 
to get our living? Let our youth resolve to go 
hungry and in a measure destitute, before they 
will engage in that which will destroy them, and 
inflict the greatest evils on others, and we have 
nothing to fear from this business. Let me add, 
that we here see the good effects of Sabbath 
School instruction, combined with a mother’s 
advice andinfluence. Were they oftener united, 
we should see many such instances of principle 
triumphing over cupidity and selfishness. Let 
evil practices and sinful business be exposed, 
and held up in their true light, then our youth 
will see that there is danger, and that to escape 
it they must be decided and resolute. The lad 
who desires to be happy and prosperous in busi- 
ness, will see to it that his business is lawful and 
strictly honest. He will never attempt to excuse 
his conduct, by the weak and foolish argument 
in the mouth of some, (viz.) “If I] don’t carry 
ou the business somebody else will; and I may 
as well have the profits as others.” This senti- 
ment ill becomes the lips of one who has ever 
read his Bible.—S. S. Treasury. 


aie Vee 
JAMES AND HIS KITE, 

James’s mother had been for some time in bad 
health, and her physician advised her to remove 
to the sea-side for the summer months. It was 
resolved that James should accompany her, and 
great was his joy on the occasion. Amongst his 
other preparations for his journey, he begged 
that his father would make him a paper kite, as 
large as himself, in order that he might never be 
without amusement; and Mr. Williamson, good- 
naturedly, complied with his request. 

The carpenter was accordingly applied to for 
a middle-stick, and a hoop was purchased from 
the cooper to form the bow. Some sheets of 
stout paper were next procured, and with the 
assistance of paste and twine, the kite was com- 
pleted. All these operations James eagerly 
watched, and he actually danced with glee, when 
the kite was set up on one end, and proved tobe 
six inches taller than himself. A magnificent 
tail was next attached, and a ball of new twine 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








having been also bought to serve as the string, | 
all things were ready for the journey, so far as. 
the kite was concerned. 

In a few days afterwards, the party set out for | 
the sea-side, and James could not help smiling, | 
when he saw how much room his kite occupied | 
in the coach; for as it could neither sit nor kneel | 
down, but only stand bolt upright, it occupied | 
more space than any of the company. When) 
people are in good humor, however, little incon- | 
veniences are overlooked, and in due time all 
arrived in safety at their journey’s end, the kite | 
included. 

Next day, James would gladly have taken his | 
kite out into the fields; but as there had been a| 
little rain, he was advised not to attempt it. The | 
next day, and the next, some other hindrance 
occurred; but at last it was taken out, on a fine 


|wagoner, desired him to drive up to one side, to 


** Do not,” said I, in atone of authority ; ‘ there 
are other lives here besides yours.”” The coachman 
turned round and looked me full in the face ; but 
he desisted from his purpose; and, calling to the 


let us pass, which he did, and we passed in 
safety.” 

‘* How very foolish in the coachman and the 
other passenger!” observed James. 

“Very foolish, indeed,” continued Mr. Wil- 
liamson ; ‘‘more especially as they were risking 
their own bodies and souls, too; for their con- 
versation on the journey showed that they were 
most unfit to appear before God. But, alas! 
my dear boy, bad men risk their souls evi ry 
hour, | may say, every moment; for, so long as 





— 
A Drunken Father, 

The Rev. Samue) Hillyard, of Bedford, at the annual 
meeting of the Sunday School Union, in 1824, remark- 
ed :—It was pleasing to think that Sunday Schoolgchil. 
dren had become blessings to their parents. A Sunda 
School child, who had been admonished by her teacher 
was so struck with the advice given, that she exclaimed, 
“O, go to my home and speak to my father, who gets 
drunk every day ; what you have said has made me gor. 
ry for my sin, and it may make him so too.” The teach. 
er advised her, when she arrived at home, to speak to 
her father of what she had heard. She did so, and the 
father burst into tears, and from that time altered his 
course, and afterwards made a good husband, and a 
good father.—b. 

—_@———_ 
A Prayerless Father, 


A little boy said to his parents, “Our teachers pray 





they remain at enmity with God, they are liable 
to his wrath and curse, due tothem for sin; and, 


for us, but I never hear my father pray.” This remark, 
'through the influence of the Holy Spirit, pierced the 
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day, with a gentle bre2ze from the land; and, |as life is so uncertain, they may, without a mo- | heart of the father, so that he became a man of prayer, 


the string being attached, it mounted in the finest | ment’s warning, be summoned to his judgment | and afterward a teacher in the adult school, and his con- 


style. James’s little heart swelled with delight 
P 5 } 


as he saw it rising in the air, and apparently | ger, flee to the Lord Jesus Christ, and seek by) = a 
growing less and less as it continued to mount, | faith in him to be delivered from the eternal | _ 


until all the string was at Jength drawn out, and 
the kite, reduced to less than one-fourth of its| 
real size, hovered steadily in the gale. James 
was at this time in the fields, at some distance 
from the sea, which his father had advised him to 
avoid, lest the string should give way, and the 
kite fall into the water. But when he saw how 
steadily the kite hovered in the air, gently re- 
ceding as he advanced, and following as he re- 
tired, he thought that he might venture to return 
home by the beach, keeping the kite flying all 
the time, in order that his mother might see how 
beautifully it looked. Accordingly, he gradually 
approached the sea, until the kite came to hover 
some distance over it; when all at once the 
string broke, the kite fluttered to and fro for a 
few seconds, and then fell down amidst the 
waves, so that James saw it no more. 

Two or three days after this disaster, Mr. 
Williamson came to visit his family. The loss 





of the kite was of course made known to him ; 
and he thought that, if rightly improved, the in- 
cident might be useful to bis sun. Calling James 
to him, therefore, he addressed him as follows: 
** So, you have lost your kite, James,” said he. 
“Yes, father,” replied James; *“ the string 
broke, and it fell into the sea.” 
** But it would not have fallen into the sea, 


seat. Happy are those who, knowing their dan- 


punishment which their sins have deserved. | 


‘*Happy is the man,” says Solomon, “that 


feareth alway; but he that hardeneth his heart 
shall fall into mischief.”— Youth’s Friend. 





VARIETY. 





‘* Bury me in the Garden.” 
BY ELIHU BURRIT. 


There was sorrow there, and tears were in every eye; 
and there were low, half-suppressed sobbings heard from 
every corner of the room; but the little sufferer was 
still, its young spirit was just on the verge of departure. 

The mother was bending over it in ail the speechless 
yearnings of parental love, with one arm under its pil- 
low, and with the other unconsciously drawing the little 
dying girl closer and closer to her bosom. Poor thing! 
in the bright and dewy morning, it had followed out be- 
hind its father into the field; and while he was there en- 
gaged in labor, it had patted around among the meadow 
flowers, and stuck its bosom full, and all its burnished 
tresses, with carmine and lily-tinted things, and return- 
ing tired to its father’s side, he had lifted it upon the 
loaded cart; but a stone in the road had shaken it from 
its seat, and the ponderous, iron-rimmed wheels, had 
ground it down into the very cart-path, and the little 
crushed creature was dying. 

We had all gathered up closely to its bedside, and 
were hanging over the young bruised thing, to see if it 
yet breathed, when a slight movement came over its lips, 








even although the string did break, if you had 
continued in the fields, as I advised you,” said 
Mr. Williamson. 

**T am sensible of that now, father,” replied 
James; ‘‘ but it was flying so steadily and so 
beautifully, that I thought I might run the risk.” 

“Risks are bad things, James, and foolish 
things too,” said Mr. Williamson, gravely. 
“Half the misery that men meet with in this 
world, and more than half of that which they 
will meet with in the next, are the consequence 
of running risks. A little boy, who risks his 
kite, through: disregard of his father’s caution, 
may, when he grows upto be a man, risk his 
soul through disregard of the law of God.” 

“T ‘hope not,” replied James, taking his fa- 
ther’s hand, and dropping a tear upon it. 

**T hope not, too,” said Mr. Williamson, kiss- 
ing him. ‘ But learn from the loss of your kite, 
and from what I am about to say, that risks are 
both bad and foolish things. No wise man runs 
risks, either in temporal or spiritual things ; but 
foolish men run them every day, and not only 
risk their own lives and property, but those of 
other people. I was once on the top of a stage- 
coach, which was going down a hill, with a pre- 
cipice on one side. A carrier’s wagon was be- 
fore us, and occupied the centre of the road. 

There was barely room to pass between it and 
the precipice, and the slightest deviation to ei- 
ther side would have dashed us against the wag- 
on, or hurled us over into the valley. ‘ Shall I 
risk it?” said the coachman. “ Do,” cried a 
thoughtless young man who sat beside him. 


and its eyes partly opened—there was no voice, but there 
was something beneath its eye-lids, which a mother could 
alone interpret. Its lips trembled again, and we all held 
our breath—its eyes opened a little farther, and then we 
heard the departing spirit whisper in that ear which 
touched those ashy lips: “Mother! Mother! don’t let 
them carry me away down to the dark, cold grave-yard, but 
bury me in the garden—in the garden, mother.” 

A little sister, whose eyes were raining down with 
the meltings of her heart, had crept up to the bedside, 
and taking the hand of the dying girl, sobbed aloud in 
its ears; “Julia! Julia! can’t you speak to Antoinette?” 

The last struggling pulsation of expiring nature strug- 
gled hard to enable that little spirit to utter one more 
wish and word of affection; its soul was on its lips as it 
whispered again: “ Bury me in the garden, mother—bury 
me in the”—and a quivering came over its limbs—one 
feeble struggle, and all was still. 

Many years have passed since we stood by that bed- 
side, yet the scene is as vividly impressed on my spirit as 
at the first, and I cannot dwell upon it without tears. 

ae 
An Infidel Father. 

A man, who was once a decided infidel, said, he de- 
sired to bless God for Sunday Schools. They had been, 
he observed, the means of saving his soul. His brother- 
in-law and sister had, with much entreaty, persuaded 
him to send his little boy to the Sunday School. The 
child had often heard the superintendents enforce the 
duty and importance of prayer, to which he had listened 


my father ever pray?” She informed his father what the 


of prayer, felt condemned ; conviction seized his mind; 








he sought the Lord, and found him, to the joy of his soul, 
[London Tract Society Anecdotes. 


attentively. One Sunday morning, while his mother 
was dressing his little brother, this boy was missing, and 
on inquiring of him where he had been, he replied, he 
had been saying his prayers; and added, “ Mother, does 


child had said. The father, having lived in the neglect 


| duct adorned the gospel.—Jb. 
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POETRY. 





of 
sixteen, from the Baltimore Clippey. They refer toa 


circumstance that took place im the neighborhood of that 
city, in the autumn of 1839. A little girl three years 
old wandered away into the woods, where she amused 
herself in gathering fall flowers, in listening to the fairy 
music of the honey-bees, or the bold humming of the 
humble bees, in stealing upon butterflies as they lighted 
on flowers, or chasing them with high glee as they rose 
in their flight, in watching the pert and sportive gambols 
| of squirrels on their nut trees, and in seeing bright-eyed 
| birds, as they inquisitively peeped down from their coverts 
of leaves, or perched near the little wanderer upon the 
lower twigs. Hour after hour pessed away, and most 
anxious search was made for her everywhere, in vain,— 
until at last, just when her mother’s heart was sinking 
within her, the tiny thing was found, happy and fearless, 
sitting on the limb of a huge oak, and a dog standing by 
her side as happy as she. 


THE LOST DOG AND THE CHILD. 


Far in the forest depths behold, 
A wanderer young and fair, 

No breezes o’er the mighty tops 
Disturb the silence there. 

And by her side a guardian see, 
O’er one so mild and young, 

His watchful ear marks every sound, 
That breaks the woods among. 

The anxious mother waited long 
Her absent child to greet, 

And ever and anon she heard 
A sound like coming feet.— 

They sought for her in every place, 
In each accustomed way, 

Where she her daily rambles took,— 
Where she was wont to stray. 

At last beneath a giant oak, 
With “ hundred arms outspread,” 

Sitting upon a fallen tree, 
Upraised to heaven her head, 

They find the object of their search, 
And near her guardian true,— 

“ My child,” the joyous mother cries, 
“ What is it here you do?” 

“ Mother, I wished to see the skies, 
Beneath these mighty trees, 

And hear the birds sing merrily, 
And feel the gentle breeze! 

To view the beauteous forest flowers, 
Decked out so fair and gay, 

To see the leaves chased by the wind, 
As if in joyous play. 

“ And, mother, then I thought of Him 
Who made the flowers so fair, 

Who caused the mighty forest trees 
To stand in grandeur there! 

Who gave each bird its tuneful note, 
And made them sing with glee, 

Who fashioned every tiny thing, 
Each leaf, and flower, and tree. 


“ And as I thought, this pretty dog, 
Close by my side stood near ; 

Mother, was he not sent by God 
To chase away my fear ?” 

“ Yes, yes, my child, we always live 
Protected by his care, 

By him we're kept from every harm, 
And he was with. thee there.” 


| We copy the following verses, written by a youth 








| Watchtower. 
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